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the Baganda in Uganda, and to take quite a different example,
in the Malay States. Both for reasons of expediency and
economy in administration, and later as a deliberate policy
with constructive aim, it was decided, particularly in Africa,
to continue these indigenous institutions in being, though
in some cases certain features repugnant to civilized ideas
had to be corrected, to strengthen and improve them, and
as far as possible to work through them in the government
of the people.
This system of Indirect Rule owed much to Sir George
Goldie and Lord Lugard in West Africa, and to Sir Donald
Cameron. It has many obvious advantages and certain draw-
backs which will be discussed later. But in the result many
African peoples continue to live under institutions which
are familiar to them, and Native Administrations enjoy
considerable autonomy in the conduct of their own affairs3
having their own treasuries and public services, adminis-
tering justice, collecting their own revenues and so forth,
with the assistance and advice of British ofBcers. Thus, to
cite but a few examples, the Emir of Sokoto, the Alake of
Abeokuta, the Asantehene of Ashanti, and the Kabaka of
Buganda rule over their own territories and peoples within
the boundaries of Nigeria, the Gold Coast and Uganda,
There are other examples of native administrations in
Basutoland, Bechuanaland and other African territories,
and there are of course many native states under our pro-
tection with British residents as in Malaya, Zanzibar,
Tonga and so forth, as well as those instances where native
assemblies have their place in the structure of government,
like the great council of Chiefs in Fiji. There is indeed
room and opportunity for the development of every form
of government in the Colonial Empire.
Turning now to the normal structure of administration
in a Colony, a typical Colonial establishment is shown on